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THE READING OF AN ELIZABETHAN YOUTH 

In 1614 Robert Ashley, a resident of the Middle Temple, and the 
author of several translations from nearly as many different modern 
languages, 1 set down in Latin a brief review of his own life. This 
autobiography is preserved in Sloane MS 2131 of the British Museum, 
and has, so far as I can learn, never been printed. 2 It contains, 
besides a few details on his education, an account of his early tastes 
in books, which, in view of the scarcity of published documents 
throwing light on the habitual reading of Englishmen in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, may perhaps interest students of the 
period. 

Ashley grew up during the stirring years of Elizabeth's early 
reign, and in a class of society which felt to the full the varied 
influences of the time, intellectual as well as political. He was born 
in 1565, in the little Wiltshire village of Domerham, about seven 
miles from Salisbury, on the borders of Dorsetshire and Hampshire.* 
His father Avas a member of an old knightly family settled in 
Dorsetshire; his mother, whom he describes as a woman "elegantem, 
liberorum educationi, ac domesticae curae deditissimam," 4 came from 
Somersetshire. It was to her encouragement chiefly that he owed 
his education. 5 His first instructions he received in the village 
school of Domerham. The master, however, proved to be unsatis- 
factory, and after a short time the lad was withdrawn and placed in 
charge of a tutor ("vir modestus ac satis eruditus") fresh from 
Oxford, with whom he remained until his tenth year, accompany- 
ing him to the Isle of Wight and later to Wimborne Minster in 

1 A partial list of these translations is given in the article on Ashley in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, II (1885). 172. 

» It occupies folios 16-19c. Until recently it was catalogued as Addit. MS 2105. 
The title is Vita R A ab ipso conscripta; and the concluding sentence contains the follow- 
ing phrase, which establishes the date: "9 Mali anno Domini 1614 aetatis mae [tic] 49." 
The document was used by James Mew in preparing the article on Ashley cited above, 
which, however, deals only in the most summary way with his early life. 

» Vita, f. 16. 

« Ibid. 

* "Siquidem solicita matris ac provida industria pro liberorum educatione patris 
incuriam supplebat." — Ibid., 1. 17. 
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Dorsetshire, in order that he might complete all of his early work 
under the same teacher. 1 Between his tenth and his fifteenth year 
he was in no less than three schools, among them the grammar school 
at Southampton, then under the direction of the Flemish scholar 
and divine Adrian a Saravia. 2 At fifteen, after another period of 
tutoring, he went up to Oxford. 3 

Of the nature of his studies during these early years he gives but 
few indications. Yet these few are perhaps worth noting. While in 
Southampton he learned French by living in company with fifteen 
or twenty other boys of gentle birth in the household of his master, 
where on pain of wearing a fool's cap at meals they were allowed to 
speak no English. 4 Here also he improved his Latin, and studied 
Greek. 6 Again, in at least two schools, he took part in the comedies 
with which the students helped to celebrate Christmas or to entertain 
some member of the nobility who happened to be stopping in the 
neighborhood. 6 

On the subject of his private reading he is happily more cir- 
cumstantial. After carrying the story of his life to his twentieth 
year, he turns aside to speak of his early interests in books. 1 give 
the passage in full. 7 

' Vita, 1. 16n. 

» Ibid., t. 17. On Saravia see D.N.B., L (1897), 299-301; and Foster Watson, The 
Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England (1909), pp. 396-97. "Another 
of Saravia's pupils about the same time was Joshua Sylvester, the translator of Du 
Bartas." — Watson, op. cit., p. 396. 

' Vita, f. 17». 

* "Ibl in praeceptoris domo Hadriani Saraviae Belgae cuius uxor et familia gallico 
sermone vtebatur sexdecim aut viginti adolescentes nobiles enutriti gallice velut in Gallia 
degeremus domi lamiliariter loquebamur ea lege vt quis vernaculo sermone in domo 
vteretur deprehensus, is in refectorio tempore refectionis motionis capitali eovsque 
vestiretur donee in alium eodem crimine deprehensum coronam sive cucullam suam 
transferred" — Ibid., f. 17. This is one of the very few cases in which French was 
taught in an English grammar school of the late sixteenth century. See Watson, op. 
cit., pp. 395-96. 

' " Hie latinae linguae solidiora fundamenta ieci, stylum singulis hebdomadis exercui, 
soluta et numerosa oratione, Ovidii, TuUii ac Terentii facilitatem ac elegantiam quam 
affect abam pro meo puerili modulo ac tenuitate expressi, ac in Graece linguae rudimentis 
addiscendis non invtiliter operam posui." — Vita, 1. 17. 

« "Ibi [a school in the Isle of Purbeck] etiam cum in feriis Natalltiis Redemptoris 
nostri celebrandis comedia inter nos actitanda esset piincipes eius partes quae alii ante 
comisse fuerant tnihi postea per magistrum delegatae qua gloriola fortasse mini nimium 
placui." — Ibid. And again: "Is [the master of a school at Salisbury which he attended 
in his twelfth year] ingeniorum haud segnis aestimator currenti praeconiis suis calcar 
addidit, et cum comediae recitandae ac alia solennia spectacula coram illustrissimo 
Henrico Comite Pembrooke (qui tunc in viciniis habitabat) exhibenda essent mini primas 
partes demandavit." — Ibid. 

' Ibid., f. 18. This passage, as well as the others quoted in this article, was tran- 
scribed for me by Miss Mary T. Martin. 
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Decimonono complete ac vicesimo aetatis anno inchoante in sodalitium 
Collegii Magdalenensis cooptatus sum et sequenti anno confirmatus. Hie 
mei iuris factus estimare non potui quantum pretiosi temporis invtilius 
librorum lectiones aliena studia officiosae aliorum adolescentum visitationes 
itinera rusticationes mihi surriperent. Memini me dum puer essem licet 
magistri me in officio continerent, si forte in manus meas incideret libellus 
aliquis qui fictas et futiles fabellas contineret qualia de Bevisio Hamtonensi 
Guidone Warwicensi historia Valentini et Orsoni vita Arthuri Regis Britaniae 
et equitum orbicularis mensae 1 circumferuntur, ac huiusmodi portentis ac 
monstris qualia aut nunquam extiterunt, aut certe supra omnem fidem futilia 
ac vana per otiosos monachos de eis addita (ad irretiendam plebeculam et 
voluptate inescandam conficta in superiore seculo) ad nos pervenere, 2 teneri 
non potuisse quin tempus ludo somno cibationi imo ipsis studiis ac occupa- 
tionibus seriis surreptum, in heorum istorum ingentibus factis armis, armori- 
bus ac huiusmodi naeniis perlegendis collocarem. Liber iam animus per- 
taesus horum vt vulgarium et puerilium collectamentorum eorum loco 
linguarum exoticarum notitia substituerat Bocacii decameronem et octo- 
meronem Reginae Navarrae quod nihil aliud erat quam diabolum eiicere 
molestum vt alium vel deteriorem admitterem et puerilia oblectamenta 
amandare vt adolescentiae corruptelas introducerem. 

Ronald S. Crane 
Northwestern University 

i William Copland, who was active as a printer between 1548 and 1568 (Duff, A 
Century of the English Book Trade [1905), pp. 32-33), brought out editions of all four of 
these romances: Syr Beuys of Hampton, n.d. (B.M., C. 21. c. 62) ; The Booke of the most* 
victoryous Prynce, Guy of Warwick, n.d. (B.M., C. 21. c. 68); The Hystory of the two 
valyaunte Brethren Valentyne and Orson, sonnes unto the Emperour of Greece, n.d. (B.M., 

C. 34. i. 17); The story of the most noble and worthy Kynge Arthur 1557 (B.M., 

C. 12. b. 12). 

* This would appear to have been the usual view of the mediaeval romances held by 
Protestant writers in the sixteenth century. Cf . , for example, Ascham, Toxophilus (1545) , 
English Works, ed. Wright, 1904, pp. xiv— xv: " In our fathers tyme nothing was red, but 

bookes of fayned cheualrie These bokes (as I haue heard say) were made the 

moste parte in Abbayes, and Monasteries, a very lickely and fit fruite of suche an ydle 
and blynde kinde of lyuynge"; The Scholemaster (1570), ibid., pp. 230-31: "In our 
forefathers tyme, whan Papistrie, as a standyng poole, couered and ouerflowed all 
England, fewe bookes were read in our tong, sauyng certaine bookes of Cheualrie, as they 
sayd, for pastime and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in Monasteries, by idle 
Monkes, or wanton Chanons: as one for example, Morte Arthurs . . . ."; Nashe, The 
Anatomic of Absurditie (1589), Works, ed. McKerrow, I (1904), 11: ". . . . the fantas- 
ticall dreames of those exiled Abbie-lubbers, from whose idle pens proceeded those 
worne out impressions of the fayned no where acts, of Arthur of the rounde table, Arthur 
of little Brittaine, sir Tristram, Hewon of Burdeaux, the Squire of low degree, the foure 
sons of Amon, with infinite others." It is not impossible that Ashley's later opinion of 
the romances, as well as his manner of expressing it, was colored somewhat by his reading 
of passages such as these. 
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